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VOWEL LENGTH IN GOTHIC 


James W. Marchand 
Washington University 


The usual view concerning vowel length in Gothic may be 
stated as follows: the graphic pairs transliterated by ei - i, 
e - al, oO - aa represented sounds which, in the case of each 
pair, differed both as to quantity and as to quality, with the 
first member of each pair representing a vowel both longer 
and closer than that represented by the second. ai and au are 
generally considered to have been both long and Open, i.e. the 
long counterparts of the short vowels ai and au. a and uare 
generally held to have represented both long and short vowels, 
but authorities differ as to whether a qualitative distinction 
was also involved.! Besides this "classical" view, two other 
interpretations have been proposed: (1) only dis- 
tinctions were significant in Gothic, never qualitative 4 (2) on- 
ly qualitative differences were significant,any quantitative 
differences were secondary .9 Since a number of problems 
concerning the reconstruction of Proto-Germanic (Auslauts- 
gesetze, Siever's Law) and also of Proto-Indo-European {ac- 
cent, Dreimorengesetz) are connected to the problem of length 
in Gothic, this problem is of some importance. It is the aim 
of the present article to review the reasons behind each of the 
above views, to state the question in modern linguistic terms, 
and to give a tentative answer according to modern linguistic 
method. 


Unfortunately, none of the authors who have thus far 
treated the problem has seen fit to set down his view of what 
length really is. M. Durand has shown in a recent work de- 
voted to the problem of duration of sound that what is perceiv- 
ed as duration is not necessarily duration. She comes to the 
conclusion that the following oppositions are often perceived 
as a long : short opposition; vowels may be: 


fortes faibles 

de tension musculaire de tension musculaire 
décroissante croissante 

de timbre s'‘ alternant de timbre relativement stable 
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de hauteur musicale de hauteur musicale 


descendante ascendante 

suivies de consonnes faibles suivies de consonnes fortes 
n'exercant pas d'assimil- exergant ung assimilation 
ation tensionelle tensionelle. 


Vowels presenting the characteristics of the first column are 
perceived as long, those presenting the characteristics of the 
second column as short. In previous discussions of length in 
Gothic, as well as in Proto-Germanic, one has the feelings 
that authors have considered some or all of these qualities as 
signifying "length" at times .? Generally, the terms "Quantitat, 
Lange, and Dauer are used interchangeably by traditional lin- 
guists in the field of IE and Germanic.© In addition, such lin- 
guists have normally considered that a long vowel is twice as 
long as a short vowel, or that there is at least a 5: 3 ratio. 
Thus, we may assume that they mean by "length" in general 
the duration of the sound. In order to do justice to the authors 
who have previously treated the subject of this article, I so 
use the words "length" and "quantity" here. Wherever these 
terms are used, the word duration could also be used. 


Whenever the word "length" is here used in a phonemic 
discussion, and this is expressly indicated each time, it is as- 
sumed that length is a segmental feature, and that a long vow- 
el is, phonemically speaking, equivalent to two short vowels. 
If anyone does not feel that he can accept this idea, it will be 
simple for him to substitute "prosodic feature,” "chroneme," 
or some other like term where I have used "phoneme." 


The view that the distinction between ei - i, e - ai, 0 - au 
was qualitative as well as quantitative is based on the evidence 
of transcriptions of Biblical names, on internal evidence ofthe 
orthographic system, and on scribal errors. It is pointed out 
that Gothic ei is used to render Greek é (¢ in open syllables), 
o to render Greek W, and e to render Greek), whereas i ren- 
ders ¢ in closed syllables, au renders Greek o , and ai ren-~ 
ders € and ein Biblical names transcribed from the Greek. 
Since the difference betweenét-t ,w-o,and7-é€ respect- 
ively, was supposedly one of quality in the 4th century, then 
the Gothic difference must be one of quality. It is only in the 
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case of the oppositions 4 : a, U ; u that Wulfila did not use dif- 
ferent symbols, since the difference here was quantitative, and 
he knew of no alphabet which distinguished quantity. In addi- 
tion to this argument, it is pointed out, we have evidence that 
e and o were closer vowels than ai and au because of the fact 
that e and o are occasionally confused by the scribes with ei 
and u, respectively, whereas confusion of ai with ei never oc - 
curs and confusion of au with u only rarely, if ever. 


Thus, according to this interpretation, quantity was phone- 
mic in Wulfila's dialect, whereas his alphabet indicated only 
qualitative distinctions. This argument, appealing as it maybe 
to us as Germanic linguists, can be accorded little credence. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Wulfila's Gothic 
had only quantitative distinctions,and that quality was never in- 
volved in the case of each pair. What could Wulfila have done ? 
Since the close vowel of an open-close opposition tends to be 
longer than the open vowel of such oppositions ,’he would have 
been forced to use the Greek close vowels to render his long 
vowels, and the Greek open vowels to render his short vowels 
and vice versa, or to discard the Greek referents of the vowel 
signs and choose his signs arbitrarily, which he obviously did 
not do. Likewise, he would have to use his long vowels to ren- 
der Greek close vowels m transcribing Biblical names, and 
vice versa. Since none of the alphabets known to him afforded 
a means of distinguishing between a and a, between u and u, he 
could not make a distinction there. Thus, it must be seen that 
the transcription of Biblical names and internal evidence ofthe 
orthographic system cannot aid us in determining whether quan- 
tity or quality was phonemic in Wulfila's Gothic, since suchev- 
idence may be variously interpreted. The use of scribal errors 
is of even less value than the two arguments just discussed. In 
spite of the fact that many scholars have pointed out that the 
scribal errors afford us evidence as to the dialect of the of the 
scribes alone, and that these scribes postdate Wulfila by about 
200 years and probably spoke a dialect different from his, the 
view is still found in print that these scribal errors afford us 
information as to the pronunciation of Wulfilian Gothic. It is 
difficult to see how the pronunciation of one dialect,as a re- 
move of 200 years,can inform us concerning the absolute pro- 
nunciation of another. 


= 
2 
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A variant of this argument may be stated as follows: in 
each case (ei - i,e - ai, o - aa, a - a, U - u) there was botha 
quantitative and a qualitative difference, as in the case of 
modern German or British English.10 Although this view can- 
not easily be refuted, it does not tell us anything. In the terms 
of modern linguistics, what we want to know is: Which differ- 
ence was distinctive (information-bearing, phonemic)in Gothic ? 
Since authorities differ as to the answer to this question in the 
case of some modern languages,** we cannot expect to beable 
to give a definitive answer for Gothic. Thus, this possibility 
must be admitted for the present. 


The outstanding exponent of the theory that only length was 
a distinctive feature of Gothic vowels was M.H. Jellinek. His 
argument, translated into modern terms, is fourfold; the first 
three points are: (1) length is phonemic in all the other Ger- 
manic languages, so it must be phonemic in Gothic also; (2) it 
is true that length had ceased to be phonemic in 4th century 
Greek, but who can say that grammarians and scholars did not 
continue the old grammatical tradition? Wulfila would not 
have departed from such a tradition, if it was known to him. 
(3) Greek wrepresented an open vowel in the 4th century, so 
that we cannot interpret Wulfila's use of his close vowel 0 to 
render this sound in any manner other than assuming that o 
represented a long vowel. These three arguments are easily 
disposed of. That OHG or ON have phonemic length merely in- 
dicates that length was probably a significant feature in Proto- 
Germanic. What happened or did not happen in other Germanic 
languages after intercommunication had ceased can have had 
no effect on Gothic. We know from the Romance languages that 
length distinctions can be lost by various related languages at 
different times. The best argument against the use of compar- 
ative evidence, however, consists in carrying the idea to its 
logical conclusion: If Gothic must have a certain feature be- 
cause Proto-Germanic had it, Gothic must have all features 
because Proto-Germanic had them, i.e. Gothic and Proto-Ger- 
manic must then have the same phonological system, which is 
absurd. As to argument (2), what scholars can or cannot have 
done probably had no influence on Wulfila. There is no evi- 
dence of such a scholarly tradition as that proposed by Jellinek, 
at least not in Wulfila's time. At any rate, that scholars real- 
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ized that the difference was originally one of length does not by 
any means indicate that they were able to reproduce the orig- 
inal sounds; witness what happened to the Greek of scholars in 
the Middle Ages before Erasmus. It is better not to deal in 

such imponderables. Finally, we are fairly certain that Greek 

w did represent a closer sound than Greek ©O in the 4thcentury.12 


Jellinek's fourth argument deserves more attention and 
has been, either tacitly or explicitly, accepted by all author- 
ities since. Stated in the terms of modern linguistics, it is: 
in Gothic we find the graphic combinations ‘ei’ and 'ji' (Idare 
not attempt a phonemicization here) interchanging in the end- 
ings eip ~ jib and eis ~ jis in the following manner: 


VCC + eis (hairdeis) 


(e, ei, au, ai, o, u) C+ eis, eip (lekeis, sleibeip, lauseip, 


baideis, sokeis, brukeis 


(a, i,) C+ jis, jip (lagjip, bidjip). 


sign them the vocalic structure VV, and toa, i the vocalic 
structure V, and this is what is usually done. Thus we would 
have the neat scheme: 


VCC + eis, eib 
VVC tr eis, eip 
VC + jis, jip.13 


Using this criterion, one could consider e, ei, au, ai, 0, uas 
long vowels, a and i as short vowels,and, though this scheme 
does not fit the comparative evidence entirely, demonstrate 
that length was phonemic in Gothic. 


There are two important considerations which should pre- 
vent us from accepting this alternation as evidence of length in 
Gothic: (1) the sequence Vve* ie. does occur (kunpjis K 2,14; 
gawairpjis L 1, 79) as does also the supposed sequence VVC + 


: 
Since e, ei, au, ai, 0, u pattern like VC, one is tempted to as- 4 


jis (reikjis K 15, 24; awepjis K 9, 7); (2) morphonemic vari- 
ations can never be taken as proof of pronunciation at the stage 
of the Janguage in which they occur, but only of an earlier 
stage It might perhaps be maintained that we can disregard 
consideration (1) above if we consider analogy to have taken 
place. Since the VCC and the supposed VVC stems occur far 
more frequently than the VC stems, such an analogy would be 
unusual. At any rate, the fact that VCC and VVC + jisare at 
all possible prevents us from saying that the choice of eis or 
jis is conditioned by the length of the preceding syllable. The 
cogency of objection (2) is immediately seen when one consid- 
ers the fact that t, d, b all alternate with (are replaced by) 5s 
(before t) in Gothic (cf. wait - waist, wairpban ~- warst, biudan - 
baust). This alternation could not be taken as proof that all 
four of these sounds shared any one feature of articulation in 
Wulfila's Gothic. An even more striking example of the fact 
that morphophonemic alternations cannot be taken as evidence 
of pronunciation is seen by the fact that both € and k regularly 
alternate with h in Sanskrit,*~ although voicelessness is the 
only articulatory feature they share. 


Therefore, the main argument of those who affirm that 
length was phonemic in Gothic cannot be accepted. In fact, one 
might be willing to assume that the fact that a sequence VCC+ 
ee or a supposed VVC + jis is possible reveals a breakdown in 
the old systern in which length was phonemic. If one accepts a 
rule proposed by Roman Jakobson, to the effect that phonemic 
length and phonemic stress never occur in the same language 
one wees see in the appearance of phonemic (i.e. non-predict- 
able 17) stress in Gothic the loss of the old length distinctions. 
That is, stress was predictable (i.e. non-phonemic) in Proto- 
Germanic, but non-predictable (i.e. phonemic) in Gothic, ac- 
cording to most authorities. We know very little about stress 
in Gothic, but if this interpretation is correct, this fact might 
be taken as the cause or effect of the loss of length distinction, 
or be considered to be in some way connected with it. 


Hence, the only argument which can be adduced to support 
the concept of phonemic length in Gothic is comparative. Com- 
parative evidence can tell us, however, only what we already 
know from Gothic, viz. that length was phonemic in Pre-Goth- 
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ic (Proto-Germanic). The fact that length distinctions are as- 
sumed for all the other older Germanic languages should not 
influence our decision as to Gothic; it merely demonstrates 
that Proto-Germanic had phonemic length. The chronology of 
changes in sister languages, after intercommunication has 
ceased, cannot be expected to be parallel.!8 


If, however, we assume that the original quantitative dis - 
tinction in the case of the pairs ei - i, e - al, o- aa had been 
given up in favor of a qualitative distinction, we must still ex~- 
plain the failure to signal the difference between ai - ai, au - 
aa,a a - a, - u (using the usual transcription). As to the dif- 
ference between ai - ai, a au - au, the only evidence is morpho- 
phonemics and comparative evidence. Morphophonemics can- 
not be used as proof,!9 and the comparative evidence is ques- 
tionable. There is very little reason to hold to the old idea of 
a long ai and au, and many scholars have given it up. At any 
rate, since at and au do not occur before vowels,and since ai 
and au only occur before vowels, any length difference would 
be sub-phonemic. As to Wulfila's failure to signal the (sup- 
posed) difference between 4 and a, U and u,it has already been 
pointed out that none of the » alphabets presumably known to 
Wulfila afforded a means of signaling two a-sounds or two u- 
sounds, since they all used one sign for all a-like sounds and 
one sign for all u-like sounds. It may well be,however, that 
the distinction had disappeared in Wulfila's dialect. There is 
no evidence other than comparative to tell us that the a of 
fahan ‘to catch' differed from the a pahan ‘to be silent', nor 
that the u of bruks 'usable' differed from the u of -bruk- (in 
usbruknan), whether we consider this difference to have been 
One of quantity or of quality. The evidence of the graphic sys- 
tem indicates that there was no such difference. We may form- 
ulate the rule: evidence of any kind on the synchronic level 
must be given priority over comparative evidence, unless the 
discarding of the comparative evidence would necessitate the 
assumption of a sound change which is unlikely to have occur- 
red. Long a and long u were of rare occurrence in Proto- 
Germanic, the first being restricted to the position before X, 
and the latter occurring to a great extent only in that position. 
The functional load of these phonemes must have been very 
small. It is not, therefore, unlikely that long a and long u 
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merged with short a and short u in the pre-Wulfilian period. 
At any rate, there is nothing to prevent our assuming that the 
old quantitative difference had become a qualitative one in 
Wulfilian Gothic, if the necessity is felt to maintain the olddis- 
tinction between two kinds of a~sounds and two kinds of u- 
sounds. 


A decision as to whether length was phonemic (informa- 
tion bearing) in Gothic cannot be made in view of the argu- 
ments cited. The internal evidence usually cited seems to con- 
tradict rather than support the view that length was phonemic 
in Gothic. Comparative evidence is inconclusive. The evi- 
dence of loan-words was not cited, since it has not been cited 
by the more careful authorities and cannot help solve the prob- 
lem at hand. It is believed that a case could be made to the ef- 
fect that length was not phonemic in Gothic, though the point 
cannot be pressed too far. At any rate, the bland assumption 
that length was phonemic in Gothic, and the practice of citing 
Gothic forms as evidence of Proto-Germanic length, followed 
by some authorities,29 as well as the practice of placing a ma- 
cron over e and o and "long" a and u, advocated by most au- 
thorities, should be given up. If anyone states that length was 
or was not phonemic in Gothic, he should realize that this is, 
to a great extent, an arbitrary statement. 


1. Thus, Karl Gaebler (Die griechischen Bestandteile der 
gotischen Bibel, Stuttgart, 1 , p. 26) considers it better to 
assume that U (using the normal transcription) was a close 
vowel and u an open vowel in Gothic. Presumably he would 
maintain the same for @ and a, since he says (p.45): "Ich 
betone also, dass fiir Wulfila bei den vokalen nur die Laut- 
gualitat in Betracht kam." 


2. M.H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache, Ber- 
lin, 1926, p. 46 f. 


3. This view was maintained by none other than Rasmus 
Rask, cf. W. Streitberg, V. Michels, and M. H. Jellinek, Ge 
schichte der incoge nis chen -Sprachwissenschatt, 2nd part, 


vol. 2, "Germanisch I," p. 404. Gaebeler also seemed to in- 
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cline towards denying that length was distinctive in Gothic (cf. 
footnote 1). 


4. M. Durand, Voyelles longues et voyelles bréves, Collec- 
tions linguistiques publiées par la Societé Linguistique de 
Paris, Vol. XLIX, Paris, op. : 


5. So,for example, K. Brugmann (Grundriss der vergleich- 
enden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, aes” 
Vol. I, p. 63: "Die betaling der Silbendauer beruhrt sich 
mehrfach mit der Silbenbetonung. Namentlich ist zu beachten, 
dass Uberldnge gerne zweigipfligen Accent mit sich bringt..." 


6. E. Sievers, Grundziige der Phonetik, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 
1885, pp. 186 ff. 


7. Ibid., p. 186. 


8. Cf. Gaebeler, op. cit., pp. 20-25. 


9. E. Fischer-Jgrgensen, "Objektiver und subjektiver 
Lautdauer deutscher vokale, "Archiv fur vergleichende Phon- 
etik IV (1940) 1-20, passim; A. Haudricourt and E. Juilland, 

ssai pour une histoire structurale du phonetisme francais, 
Paris, 1949, p. 19. 


10. This seems to be the idea which Gaebeler intended to 
convey (footnote 1, supra), but it is not clearly expressed in 
any of his work. 


1l. Cf., for example, the discussion of length in British 
English by Daniel Jones ("Chronemes and Tonemes}' Acta 
Linguistica IV (1944), pp. 1-11) and the answer in the same 
journal by A. C. Gimson ("Implications of the Phonemic / 
Chronemic Grouping of English Vowels?" Acta Linguistica, 
Vol. V). 


12. H. J. Leon, "The Language of the Greek Inscriptions 
from the Jewish Catacombs of Rome!}"' TAPA (1927), p. 223; E. 
A. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 2nd ed., 
Philadelphia, 1940, p. 47 f. 
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Philadelphia, 1940, p. 47 f. 


13. Cf., for example, F. Mossé, Manuel de la langue goti- - 
que, Paris, 1942, p. 122. 


14. For an opposing point of view, see W. G. Moulton,”"The 
Stops and Spirants of Early Germanic," Language XXX (1954), 
p. 4, footnote 12 


15. W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, Leipzig, 1879, 
paragraphs 147 and 223 


16. R. Jakobson, "Die Betonung und ihre Rolle in der Wort- 
und Syntagma-phonologie," TCLP IV (1931), p. 182; A. W. de 
Groot, 'Phonologie und Phonetik als Funktionswissenschaften}' 
TCLP IV (1931), p. 130 f. This rule has been shown to be not 
without exception by A. Martinet, ''Description d'un parler 
franco-provengal Hauteville,"Revue de linguistique romane 
XV (1939) 1-86, passim, but it may be taken to be a general 
tendency. 


17. Cf. K. L. Pike, Phonemics, Ann Arbor, 1947, p. 95a: 
"Any item which is completely conditioned or PREDICTABLE 
is nonphonemic ."~ 


18. For an opposing view, see A. M. Sturtevant, "Streit- 
berg's Theory (h= the Breathing) ," PMLA LX (1945) p. 1 f. 


19. Cf. above, p. 6 f. 


20. So, for example, A. Noreen, in his Altislandische Gram- 
matik, 4th ed., Halle, 1923 and A. Jolivet and F. Mossé intheir 
Manuel de |'allemand du moyen age, Paris, 1942. To use Goth- 
ic to determine length in other Germanic languages is to argue 
in a circle, since we only assume length in Gothic on the basis 
of these languages. 
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ON THE ASSOCIATION OF "WOLF" AND "OQUT- 
LAW" IN GERMANIC 


Robert A. Fowkes 
New York University 


Old Icelandic vargr 'wolf, outlaw' is a recognized cognate 
of OE wearg,OS OHG warg ‘criminal’ and of whatever 
Germanic word was the source of the loanword reflected in 
Finnish varas, gen. varkaan ‘thief’. Similarly, Med. Latin 
wargida Tmisdeed' is a borrowing from Germanic, as is also 
wargus 'expulsus' (Lex Salica 57.5: Si quis corpus iam sep- 
ultum effoderit,aut exspoliaverit, Wargus sit, hoc est, expul- 
sus de eodem pago, usque dum cum parentibus defuncti con- 
venerit, cited in Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Lat- 
initatis VIII, 245); vargus ‘vagabond’ occurs in Eumenius _ 
(flourished ca. 300) = in Sidonius Apollinaris (d. 488). Other 
related words in Germanic languages are Goth. wargiba ‘con- 
demnation' , ga~wargjan 'to condemn’, OE wiergan ‘to curse’, 
‘condemnation »OS gi -waragean, OHG 


punish as a criminal’. 


The etymology of these words has long been in doubt, al- 
though several explanations have been advanced. It is not like- 
ly that there is relationship with Old Church Slavic vragt'ene- 
my', Polish wrdg 'enemy, devil' ,OPrussian wargs bad (un- 
less some sort of suffixal alternation is assumed, for which 
there seems to be no particular reason), for these words are 
fairly well established (cf. Feist, Vgl. Wb. d. got. Spr. 3rd ed. 
1939, p. 573) as cognates of Goth. wraks 'persecutor’, wrikan 
'persecute', and phonological difficulties arise to preclude the 
association of vargr, etc. with these Gothic words (since, like 
the Baltic and Slavic forms cited, they imply *wreg-/wrog-). 


The attempt in Walde-Pokorny (1.27; the currently appear- 
ing revision by Pokorny has not reached w) to relate -wargjan 
to an extended IE base *wer~-gh fails, as is partly admitted in 
that work, on semantic grounds ('hem in, hedge in, confine' are 
posited as the meanings of the hypothetical Indo-European base), 
and,to some extent, for phonological reasons too (a suggested 
Lithuanian cognate, eg., points to IE g). 
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The writer has attempted (Gothic Etymological Studies, 
New York, 1949, pp. 53-54) to suggest some Brythonic cog- 
nates of the Germanic words which could be derived from 
*wergh -/worgh-, cf., e.g., Welsh warth 'shame, disgrace, 
reproach’, gwarthad ‘injury, wrong’ (cf. Med. Lat. wargida, 
above), gwarthnod ‘stigma’ (nod = 'mark'), 
‘put to shame, reproach, disgrace’, all of which are close 
enough in meaning to the sense of the Germanic words. This 
is, to be sure, a "partial equation", at best, and is only inci- 
dental to the purpose of the present discussion. 


There emerges, though, in the relatively copious litera- 
ture treating the etymology of these words a remark by Kluge 
Altdeutsches Sprachgut im Mittellatein, Heidelberg, 1915, pp. 
which implies that the meaning wolf" in Olcel. vargr 
is only a later development in Scandinavian, since it is not at- 
tested in any of the continental dialects of Germanic. Now, 
whatever the etymological situation may be-- and it seems far 
from settled--certain striking semantic facts arise which may 
possibly point to a very ancient origin of the association of the 
concepts of ' wolf’ and outlaw’, not only in Germanic, but in 
Indo-European. If this proves to be true, the meaning ‘ wolf' 
for Olcel. vargr may, pace Kluge, represent the retention of 
an earlier semantic stage, despite the disappearance of that 
particular meaning in all other Germanic languages. 


In a section of the Hittite laws which, in the form trans- 
mitted, dates from about 1450-1200 B.C., but which is based 
upon a still more ancient code (cf. Sturtevant, Hittite Chresto- 
mathy, Philadelphia, 1935, p. 225), we read: takku SAL-an 
wish ittenuzzi, EGIR-andamasmasa sardiyas paizzi, takku 
2 LU.MES nasma 3 LOU.MES akkanzi, sarnikzil NU.GAL: zikwa 
UR.BAR.RA kisat. ('If anyone abducts a woman, and an aveng- | 
ing party goes after them, if two or three men die, [there is} 
no recompense: You have become a wolf"), Sturtevant, Chres- 
tomathy, pp. 218-19. When the offense was too bad for ordi~ 
nary penalties, the man became a 'wolf' or outlaw, possibly 
to be slain by the aggrieved party, cf. Sturtevant, 227, quoting 
a remark of Gitze. Hence, at a very early date, we find the 
equation of 'wolf' and ‘outlaw'. The Hittite word for wolf is 
not exactly known to us, being written in the form of a Sumer- 
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ian ideogram UR.BAR.RA. This has itself been found to rep- 
resent wetnas (Sturtevant, Supplement to Hittite Glossary, 2nd 
ed., 1939, p. 45), which may, however, be a Luwian word. But 
since we are not concerned with an etymology but with seman- 
tic association, this is not of primary importance. 


And almost as ancient as this Hittite example are similar 
occurrences in Sanskrit, where the word vykas ‘ wolf' also 
means 'thief'. In Vedic Sanskrit the derivative vrkatis means 
‘murderer, thief‘. Cf. also the Vedic adjective vrkapus'eager 
for theft or murder’. For the occurrences of these words see 
Bohtlingk and Roth, Skt. Wb. vol. 6, cols. 1308-09. (The Skt. 
word vrkas has, of course, nothing to do with vargr phonolog- 
ically, for the r represents IE 1 *wiq”os ,andt 
is actually related to Goth. wulfs, Eng. wolf). 


It must be admitted that the association of 'wolf' and 
‘thief' is not very astounding and could very well occur in- 
dependently in a great number of unrelated languages --and pos- 
sibly does. Therefore the Sanskrit examples are of less sig- 
nificance than the Hittite attestation, where the equation of 
'wolf' and ‘outlaw’ is precisely parallel to the situation found 
in Olcel. vargr. 


(A Russian parallel is probably a coincidence due to spe- 
cial circumstances, but it may nevertheless reflect an ancient 
relationship: in addition to Russ. volk ' wolf' there is a homo- 
nymous form volk which designates a man caught in a theft and 
forced to march through the village in the skin of an animal 
stolen by him, see Max Vasmer, Russ. et. Wb., Heidelberg : 
1950-, p. 218). The question of the possible relationship of "be- 
coming" a wolf in the Hittite sense and the problem of lycan- 
thropy comes to mind, but the answer is by no means easy. 
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A NOTE ON THE OLD NORSE REDUPLICATING 


VERB fa, fekk : fingum (fengum), fingenn (fengenn) 


Albert Morey Sturtevant 
University of Kansas 


The purpose of this paper is to trace from the Proto-Ger- 
manic period to the historical era the development of the re- 
duplicating verb fa, the phonology of which was affected by the 
variation of the original consonant clusters *nh and #ng with 
subsequent leveling in the preterit-tense system. However we 
may explain the secondary development of the radical vowel in 
the preterit-tense system after the reduplicating prefix was 
lost, the evidence shows that an original (i.e. Proto-Germanic) 
long radical vowel a developed into a long e (cf. lata, lét :létum) 
and an original short radical vowel a developed into a short e 
(cf. falla, fell : fellum). The, short e in fell : fellurm probably 
represents an earlier long e (cf. OHG fial : fialum <*f@ll : 
*féllum) which was shortened before the consonant cluster 11. 
The end result was, however,a:€@ anda: &. To this latter 
class belongs the verb fa (< *fahan), which in Proto-Germanic 
contained a short radical vowel ¥*a (*fanhan>*fahan>fa) and 
consaquently must have retained the short radical vowel *a in 
the preterit-tense system at the time before the nasal *n in the 
cluster *nh was lost with subsequent compensative lengthening 
of the radical vowel. For the Proto-Germanic stage we may 
therefore postulate the forms: *fanhan, *fefanh : *fefanhum. 


Since all the Germanic dialects shared in the loss of the 
nasal *n before the spirant *h (cf. Goth. fahan, ON fa, OHG-OS 
fahan, OE fin) and since both North and West Germanic show 
the shift of *nh >*ng in the preterit plural paradigm (ON fen- 

um; OHG fiangum : : OS fiengun : OE fengon), we may postulate 

r the initial stage of Primitive Germanic the forms: *fahan, 
*fefah : *fefangum. The Gothic plural form *faifahum may be 
due either to leveling in favor of the singular form *faifah or 
to the fact that Verner's Law was not operative here in Gothic 
as in North and West Germanic -- the question is controver- 
sial. In Primitive North and West Germanic the reduplicating 
syllable was lost. After its loss, leveling resulted in favor of 
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the radical vowel of the plural stem, as is attested by the 
transference of the cluster *ng from the plural to the singular 
form. The normal pattern for both linguistic groups shows 
that the same radical vowel or diphthong was preserved in the 
singular and plural forms (cf. ON fekk : fengum; OHG fiang : 
fiangum, OS fieng[ feng) : fien (feng): 
féngon engon)). Since in ON a long radical vowel a developed 
into a long e and a short radical vowel a developed into a short 
e, Primitive Germanic *fahan, *fefah : *fefangum would have 
yielded as the initial stage in Primitive Ware te forms: 
*fahan, (€*fefah) : *fengum (<*fefangum). The form *feh 
cannot be derived from efenk because the nasal *n had already 
been lost before the spirant *h (*fefah) just as in the infinitive 
form *fahan without reduplication. The variation between long 
and short radical vowel *e (*feh : *fengum) in the preterit- 
tense system violated the normal pattern, which required the 
same radical vowel for the singular and plural forms. Hence 
*f€h was supplanted by *feng borrowed from the plural stemin 
*feng-um (cf. West Germanic: OHG fiang : fiangum; OS fieng : 
fiengun, etc. with the singular forms borrowed from the plural 
stem). For the second stage in Primitive Norse we may there- 
fore postulate the forms: *fahan, *feng : *fengum, which could 
regularly have yielded the historical forms fekk (< *fenk< 
*feng) : fengum were it not for the fact that we have alsoa 
historical form fingum, which is recorded as occurring at an 
earlier date than fengum.! Therefore, in order to explain the 
priority of the form fingum over fengum it is necessary to as- 
sume that the form fengum does not reflect a prehistorical 
form *fengum, but represents a secondary, later form with the 
radical vowel e borrowed from the historical singular form 
fekk. The earlier historical form fingum must reflect a pre-* 
historic *fingum which had displaced the earlier prehistoric 
form *fengum with the phonetically correct radical vowel *e 

as in fellum from falla. The origin of the radical vowel i in 
fingum is still problematical, but it certainly represents a . 
borrowing of some kind. It may have been due to the influence 
of the form gingum (earlier form for gengum) from a verb 
*ginga (beside ganga); cf. OHG gingeén : On ingr (3rd pers. sg. 
ind. > gengr 4 If gingum reflects a prehistorical *gingum, we 
must assume that the borrowing of the radical vowel i occurred 
in fingum during the prehistorical period (i.e. *fingum like 
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for Primitive Norse a plural form *fingum and consequently a 


singular form *fing ( in place of *feng) borrowed from the plu- 
ral stern in *fing-um (i.e. *fing : *fingum in place of “ens : 
*fengum). The Fal stage in Primitive Norse was then: *faha(n), 
«fing : *fingum, which yielded the phonetically correct ON 
forms: fa, fekk (< *fink <*fing) : fingum. Later, the vowel var- 
iation e : i in fekk : fingum was leveled out in favor of e :e 
through the substitution of the plural form fengum. The reverse 
variation e :i>i: i (*fikk : fingurn) did not occur, evidently be- 
cause a form *fikk was not phonetically correct for West Norse 
but was restricted to East Norse (cf. OSwed. fik>Dan. fikk, 
Swed. fick). Although the form fekk could be derived from 
either *feng (> *fenk >fekk) or *fing (> *fink> fekk), Heusler is 
in error when he assumes that the form fekk is dgrived from 
*feng borrowed from the plural stem in feng-um. This as- 
sumption is false because the form fekk existed before the time 
when fengum developed, and therefore fengum must represent a 
later analogical formation (beside fingum) with the radical vow- 
el e borrowed from the singular form fekk, which in turn lev- 
eled out the vowel variatione :i in favor ofe:e (fekk : fingum 
>fekk : fengum). Heusler was led into this error evidently — 
cause of his erroneous assumption that a basic form *fin 

would have yielded a West Norse form *fikk parallel to sprikk 
(imp. sg. of the verb springa) : *spring>*sprink>sprikk> This 
assumption is false because the phonetically correct develop- 
ment in West Norse was *spring>*sprink>*sprekk with low- 
ering of the radical vowel i>e after the raising effect of the 
nasal n had been removed through the loss of the n, due to as- 
similation of *nk>kk6 Therefore the vowel i in sprikk must 
be of analogic origin, due to,leveling in favor of the i which 
elsewhere occurred in the present-tense system where the clus- 
ter ng did not stand in final position (as e.g. in the infinitive 
springa).’ Hence *sprekk : springa was through 'Systemzwang' 
leveled to sprikk ; springa, just as fekk : fingum suffered a re- 
verse leveling to fekk : fengum. As regards the past participle 
forms, fengenn ig due to the palatalization 


of the radical vowel a through ge-umilaut (cf. fan enn fengenn 


like *dragenn> dregenn), but the form fingenn obviously stoo 
under the influence of the preterit plural ain fingum. 


pp displacing earlier *fengum). Hence we may postulate 
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We may summarize the chronological stages in the devel- 
opment of the reduplicating verb fa as follows: (1) *faha(n), 
*fing : *fingum, *fangan-gR > (2) f@, fekk : fingum, fengenn> 
Fe, fekk : fingum ten um), fengenn (fingenn). Stage I rep- 
resents the final status in Primitive Norse. The forms in pa- 
rentheses represent later analogical formations and illustrate 
the tendency towards vowel leveling in the verbal system. I 
have omitted discussion of the reduplicating verb hanga (weak 
form in place of *ha << *hahan), hekk : hengum, hangenn because 
it apparently exerted no influence upon the phonology of the 
verb fa (see footnote 8). 


1. Cf. Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik‘, g 162, Anm. 


é: Noreen,§ 504, Anm. 1, where the literature on the sub- 
ject is cited. 


3. Cf. Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik,§§ 235, 1, c; 


541,1. The form gikk( *gink *ging) which is recorded for 
ONorw. was prea? due to Swedish influence. 


4. Cf. Heusler, Altislatdische Elementarbuch 3, § 315, 1: 
"...fekk (< *feng, fiir lautgerechtes , fengom, fengenn" 


5. Cf. Heusler, $178: ".. Imperativ *spring>*sprink (dann 
zu sprikk)...." 


6. Cf. Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik4, §110. 1. 


7. Noreen,§110, Anm.1 "Durch ausgleichung kann i 
wieder hergestellt werden, z. b. imperat. sprikk zu springa 
zerspringen, bitt zu binda binden.” 


8. The past participle form fangenn ‘captured, caught’ 
escaped the ge-umlaut under the Taft nce of the stem syllable 
fang- of the weak 6-verb fanga (fangada) ‘to capture, catch." 
The past participle form hangenn (wit out ge-umlaut) corre- 
sponds to hanga (ha da), as does fangenn to fanga, through the 
intrusion of ths weak @-form hanga in the present tense (with 
hangda cf. Gothic Habaida, 48). 
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"EAST" AND "WEST" IN HIEROGLYPHIC HITTITE 


Earnest R. Oney 
Arlington, Virginia 


The most valuable contribution of the Hieroglyphic Hittite - 
Phoenician bilingual inscriptions found by Bossert at Karatepe 
has proved to be the great addition it makes to our knowledge 
of the hH vocabulary. The inscriptions confirm the meanings 
of many words previously identified from internal evidence 
and provide translations for many words whose forms were 
known but whose meanings were unknown or only vaguely sus- 
pected. 


Two of the more important words now identifiable through 
the Phoenician parallel are those for "east" and "west", which 
for convenience may be normalized as 9merisetemas and 
lapamas respectively. These were familiar from occurrences 
in other inscriptions. However, 9merisetemas, preceded by 
the divine fahornaeve could be identified only as a divine 
name and ? apamas, preceded by the LITUUS, the determina- 
tive of sacredness, could conjecturally have only a meaning 
implying sacredness. 


The Karatepe occurrences are as follows :* 


V:21 - 29 

HAND7x -la- -tra(ra)-ha-ha-wa COURTS, 
-watra T i-n(a) LITUUS.x«a-pa-me EARS EYE -@-n(a) 

i-pa- wa TREE-ri-se-te-me-a EARS.EYE-a- n(a) 

"and I widened the Atanawaian plain (?) both toward the 

west and the east" 


XXV:129 - 131 

HUMBLE-te- ha-he-wa MOUNTAIN,ha*ra-ne-se HAND- 
le-me-e-za-a LITUUS, a-pa-me EARS -E YE -n(a) 

"I subjugated mighty fortresses toward the west" 


XXX:145 - 152 
HANDg-te-ha-wa-te FOOT, u-si-ha HANDg-te-ha-wa-za 
SEAT a-se-nu-he °TREE-me EARS.EYE-n(a) 'a-meS- 
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T-te ARHA a ra-he-i 
“and I brought them down and settled them toward the east 
on my borders" 


There are three other occurrences of these two words: 


At Carchemish, A 6:1 

HEAD-ta-a-s(i) LITUUS_,a-pa-ma-ta-a orREE-ri-se- 
te-ma-ta HEAD 2x “a4 +me-ma-ta-me-a-s 
a) 

"(I, Araras), appointed? chief by the (deities of the) West 
and the East" 


At Bohca in a broken context,2 

LITUUS,x,a-pa-ma-atra? TREE-me? -ri? -se?-te? -ma?- 
atra HEAD»5xTONGUE FIX-me-ma? -ta-mi?-s(a)? 

KING -ta -s(i) 

“appointed? king by the (deities of the) West and the East" 


At Tell Ahmar, IHH P1.CII:3 f., ina difficult context, 

e-wa LITUUS a-pa-ma-ta-a SOTREE me-ri-se-te-ma-ta.... 
HARE -t(e) 

"and he reigned? ....by the (deities of the) West and the 
east" 


The forms TREE-ri-se-te-me-a are 
dative-locative singulars governed by the postposition EARS. 
EYE-€a-n(a) "toward". LITUUSUxa-pa-ma-ta, °TREE me-ri- 
se-te-ma-ta and STREE-ri-se-te-ma-ta are ablative-instru- 
mental singulars.3The forms from Bohca are also ablative- 
instrumental singulars but showing the ending -ra in place of 
the usual -ta. This interchange between t and r is familiar 
from Karatepe where it shows up clearly in the two hH ver- 
sions. 


I have interpreted the two words under consideration as 
deified world directions and have translated the ablative-in- 
strumental forms literally. An alternative approach might be 
to consider that the form has a locative function and to trans- 
late it simply as "in the west" and "in the east".5 Our knowl- 
edge of hH syntax is, however, too rudimentary to say with 
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certainty that the ablative-instrumental form can function as a 
locative. 


14 pamas is cognate with the cuneiform Hittite a-ap-pa 
"back, again, after” : Sk. Apa "away, forth, back” : Lat. ab: Gk. 
a6 and is connected with the IE *apo-° or if one prefers, IH 
*hep-7. It is further cognate with, and contains the same su- 
perlative suffix, as the Sanskrit apamah "farthest, last.” cf 
also Sk. aparah "later, westerly”. 


Semantic parallels,to the hH are,seen elsewhere in Indo- 
European, e.g. Old Ir. iar "behind", iarthar "west", t-iar "in 
the west!’, cognate with Gk.¥Enc and Sk, api. Compare aiso 
Sk. pagca "behind, later, west" : Lat. post. 


dmerisetemas is to be connected with the root *2mer- 
"glitter, shine” and thus cognate with Gothic maurgins "morn- 
ing": Sk. maricih "ray of light" : Gk Also 
cognate is Umbrian mersto if Devoto's derivation and transla- 
tion "east" is accepted9 Although I have chosen to normalize 
the hH word in its full form, it could conceivably be also mer- 
setemas or even merstemas. In favor of the full form is the 
consistent writing of the vowels in the four examples 0 A 
vowel following the r is supported by the Sanskrit maricih and 
the GreekQudgvocw" The suffix -se- appears to represent 
a reflex of the IE *-ki-e/o~-; cf. the development of *ki>rc in 
Greek. The last part of the word, -tema-, is the same suffix 
that forms some Latin, Sanskrit and Germanic superlatives. 
The original meaning then may have been something like "the 
Shining One" par excellence. 

Semantic parallels are again available. Buck has pointed 
out that many Indo-European words for "east" are connected 
with those for "dawn" or "morning™ and have further cognates 
in verbs meaning "to shine” and the like!2. Examples are 
easily found; Sk. vas-, ucch&ti "grow bright, light up”, ugas 
"dawn" : Avestan u¥as-tara, with a comparative suffix, "east- 
ern", uSah- "dawn", vah- "gleam, burn.” Included here also 


are the Latin aurora : Gkéw¢ and modern English “east” and 
“Easter.” 


| 
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The identification of these two forms as original superla- 
tives does not, of course, indicate that the regular hH super- 
lative was thus formed. At present we cannot identify. any 
forms functioning as superlatives in the inscriptions. 


The deification of 9merisetemas, as indicated by the pre- 
ceding divine determinative, provides an and obvi- 
ous comparison with such forms as Aurora,4fand Usas. 


The fact that in the Karatepe examples, and perhaps in the 
others as well, the primary meaning appears to be simply 
"east" with little or no divine connotation, suggests that the 
deification was secondary. 


A similar explanation can be adduced for hobamas, pre- 
ceded by the determinative of sacredness. 


An examination of these two words thus provides suffi- 
cient evidence to show with reasonable certainty that they are 
based on Indo-European elements both etymologically and se- 
mantically and adds to the slowly emerging picture which will 
one day help place hieroglyphic Hittite in its correct relation- 
ship to the other Indo-European languages. 


1. I have here adopted the transliteration used by Gelb in 
his various publications on hieroglyphic Hittite. For a study 
of Karatepe V: 21 - 29 see Gelb, "The Contribution of the New 
Cilician Bilinguals to the Decipherment of Hieroglyphic Hit- 
tite", Bibliotheca Orientalis, VII (1950),129 - 141. 


2. Iam indebted to Professor Gelb for the reading ofthis 
passage. 


3. Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphs III, 41, passim. 


4. This r/t interchange has been discussed by Bossert, 
"Die phonizisch-hethitischen Bilinguen vom Karatepe", Oriens 
II (1949), 80 and Gelb, "Contribution”, 140 f. 


5. See eg. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, VI, 48 f. 
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buc 
gua 
ing 


6. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, 53. 


7. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Lan- 
guage, revised edition, 53. 


8. Walde-Pokorny, II, 273; Boisacq, 50, 611. 


9. Devoto, Tabulae Iguvinae (1940), 142 f. 


10. When a vowel is not read one often finds variant spell- 
ings, e.g. 'a-s(a)-t(e) and 'a-s(i)-t(e) for 'ast, "he was". 


11. Boisacq, 50; Hirt, Der Indogermanische Ablaut, 48. 


12. Buck, A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms, 870 f. 
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A NOTE ON THE USE OF ALBO IN MEDIEVAL 


SPANISH POETRY 


Jules Piccus 
University of Rhode Island 


In a recent article on manifestations of early Castillian 
lyric poetry! Menéndez Pidal has indicated that the occur- 
rence of the phrase cuell albo in the Romance lyric verses 
which are found in Andalusian poetry antedating the Poema 
del Cid 


". . . indica que todavia el adjetivo albo no habia 
sido relegado al habla culta, es decir, que el ad- 
jetivo blanco, de origen germanico, no se habia 

aun generalizado entre los mozdrabes, mientras 
que es ya la voz corriente y finica en el Poema 

del Cid, y si en Berceo alterna con albo,este ya 
esta usado en calidad de cultismo eclesiastico."2 


Menéndez Pidal thus implies that by the middle of the 
twelfth century, the approximate date of the composition of the 
Poema del Cid, the adjective albo had already become a'learn- 
ed word’ in Spain, having been superceded by blanao; while in 
the preceding century albo was still very much ‘alive', at 
least in Mozarabic Spain. The occurrence of cuell albo in an 
eleventh century text thus serves to supply a later date one 
nearer our own for a phenomenon, namely the supplanting of 
albo by blanco, generally assumed to have taken place inSpain 
at a much earlier epoch. Menéndez Pidal does not feel called 
upon to argue the point of view that the adjective albo was al- 
ready a cultismo during Berceo's time,and merely mentions, 
without discussion, two occurrences of albo in Berceo's poetry 
employed en calidad de cultismo elcesi&stico.3 


While it is true that in Spain the adjective albo was super- 
ceded by blanco sometime during the Middle Ages, I believe it 
possible, by means of an examination of Spautek wfedieval po- 
etry, to demonstrate that Menéndez Pidal's implied twelfth 
Century dating of this phenomenon is a century too early: 
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that this phenomenon should be indicated as having taken place 
sometime after, not before, the first third of the thirteenth 
century. 


The evidence for this view comes primarily from the em- 
ployment of the adjective albo in the Vida de Santa Maria 
Egipciaqua, a Spanish poem which follows a French poetic ver- 
sion of the same legendary story written sometime during the 
first third of the thirteenth century. A comparison of the Span- 
ish version with the French version, especially those passages 
in which the Spanish poet employs the adjectives albo and 
blanco, affords us the opportunity of determining whether albo 
is a cultismo for the anonymous thirteenth-century Spanish 
poet.4 


The adjective blanco actually is found five times within 
the poem, but on one occasion the word blancos is obviously a 
copyist's error for blandos’and I therefore discount this one 
occurrence here. In the four authentic instances of the attri- 
bute blanco, every case in the Spanish poem is a translation of 
the French blanc: 


Spanish 4 French 
1) Redondas auie las oreias, reondes avoit les oreilles, 
blanguas como leche doueias; mais blances erent a mer 
Te: 213-214) veilles; (vv. 167-168) 
2) Bragos E cuerpo e todo lo blancs bras avoit e blances 
al/blanco es como cristal mainsf/les dois reons, grail- 
(vv. 225-226) les e plains (vv. 183-184) 
3) Perdio las carnes E lacol-_ li cars de li mua color/que 
or fare eran blancas como ains ert blance come flor 
la flor; (vv. 722-723) (vv. 637-638) 
4) E los sys cabellos, que eran’ color mua se bloie crine 
Ruuios/tornaron blancos E blance devint come une er- 
suzios (vv. 724-725) sminc (vv. 641-642) 


In these contexts the adjective blanc, occurring in "por - 
traits" of the French poem was translated by the Spanish poet, 
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who clearly recognized the conventional or rhetorical function 
of the term, directly mto the Spanish version as blanco. 


It is significant, for our purposes, to find that the attribute 
albo occurs in this Spanish poem as many times as does blan- 


coé 


In one of the four instances albo originates with the Span- 


ish poet, for the French version lacks an analagous term. r. 
This one instance is associated not with conventional "por- 


traits", but with a real thing, bread. 


It would seem then, that 


left to his own devices this thirteenth century Spanish poet 
tended to prefer albo to denote the attribute "white" of actual 


things in the real world. 


On another occasion, where the Spanish poet has added a 
descriptive detail in the "portrait" of Mary,a detail not includ- 
ed within the French version, we find that the Spanish poet pre- 


fers albo to blanco: 


Spanish 
Oios negros E sobreceias 


alua fruente fasta las cerneias 
(vv. 215-216) 


French 
les sorciaz noirs e avenans 
e les iex clers e sostians, 


(vv. 167-168) 


and twice further we find that the Spanish poet prefers albo to 
blanco even where his source has blanc: 


Spanish 
1) Las sus oreias, que eran 
aluas,fmucho eran negras E 
pegadas. (vv. 726-727) 


2) Non es cubierta dotro vesti- 
d s de cabello que le es 
¢ ecido/sus crines aluas co- 
mo nieues dessas sse 
cubre fasta los piedes Non 
auie otro vestimiento 


(vv. 952-956) 


French 
se vos en veissies lL‘ oreille 
molt par vos presist grant 
merveillef/car megre estoit e 
descreuef de blans poils tote - 


mossue (vv. 651-654) 


environ li estoit ge crine 
blanche come poil d' ermine(i 
blanc chevel e li Seugié i ava- 


laient dusc'al piéfe n' avoit 
autre vestamens 
(vv. 855-858) 
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Therefore, an examination of the employment of both albo and 
blanco gives little reason to suppose that albo is in any way a 
cultismo, and even reveals on at least two occasions a prefer- 
ence of albo to blanco on the part of a Spanish poet in the thir- 
teenth century 


This determination with respect to the Vida de Santa 
Maria Egipciaqua leads us to a consideration of the employ- 
ment of the adjective albo in the poetry of Berceo, a contem- 
porary of the anonymous poet of the Vida (which use, it will be 
remembered Menéndez Pidal has indicated to be a cultismo 
eclesiastico8 ). The adjective albo actually occurs four times 
in Berceo’s poetry, but twice, namely in Santo Domingo’ 679a, 
De Penna Alba era una demonjada and 699b, fue para Peta 
Alba del mal bien termjnada the adjective albo is found in the 
place name Pena Alba t0 a ready made phrase which cannot 
adequately represent the adjectival value that albo, independ- 
ently, may have had for Berceo. Men€ndez Pidal thus is doubt- 
less referring to the two other instances of albo, namely 
Loores 133b, Angeles de Dios eran, vestian albos vestidos and 
Santa Oria 52b, “Apareciolis luego una muy grant companna, 
En vestiduras albas fermosas por fazanna, rather than the 
first two instances mentioned. In both of these passages the 
adjective albo is employed to qualify the raiment of angelic 
personnages. But there seems to have been no significant dif- 
ference for Berceo between the terms albo and blanco in qual- 
ifying angelic raiment, for on seven occasions blanco is simi- 
larly encountered.!1 Thus, the contexts in which albo is found 
do not seem to indicate in any way that albo is a cultismo 
eclesiastico, although to be sure the relative frequency of the 
attribute albo with respect,to blanco in Berceo's poetry, two 
to sixteen,'@ indicates rather conclusively that blanco was 
overwhelmingly preferred to albo by him. 


The attribute albo does not again occur in Spanish poetry 
of the thirteenth century. However we encounter it in fourteen- 
th century ppetry: namely on four occasions in the Libro de 
buen amor! 3 and once in the Poema de Alfonso XI. Each of 
these instances point to archaic usage of the term: in the 
Libro de buen amor albo is encountered in the archaic phras- 
es cuello albo [mocetas de cuello alujllo, str. 718b; el puerro 
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cuelle aluo, str. 1102h) !4 in fadas albas!> (fadas aluas vos 
fadaron, str. 739c] and in the place name sotos alvos!®(vome 
fasja sotos aluos, str. 960a] , while in the Poema de Alfonso 
XI the one instance of the adjective albo is most likely the 
"standard" Porjuguese term denoting "white" rather than a 
Spanish word.! 


Thus, while the occurrence of the adjective albo is ex- 
tremely rare in all of Spanish Medieval poetry! as compared 
with the comparatively numerous instances of blanco!9 there 
is a significant difference in the usage of albo in thirteenth 
century poems and fourteenth century poems; for while the 
fourteenth century poems definitely indicate antiquated or ar- 


1. R. Menéndez Pidal, "Cantos romifnicos andalusies" in 
Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola, T. XXXI, Cuad. CXXXIi 
1951 . pp. 187-270. 


2. Ibid., p. 204. 


3. See citation above. 


4. A. T. Baker, "La vie de Sainte Marie l'Egiptienne” in 
Revue de Langues Romanes, LIX, pp. 145-401, referring to the 
Spanish verse version of the legendary story says,"L‘' auteur 
de la vie espagnole s'est donc incontestablement servi de la 
version (frangaise] en vers, et il est possible qu' ilait connu - 
le ms. sur lequel notre Mx. B a été copie” [p.126). Ms. B is 
an Old French poetic version of the legend published by Baker 
in this study. 

The Spanish citations given below are taken from Foulché- 
Delbosc, Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaqua [Edicion conforme al 
c6dice del Escorial], Barcelona, F507: and the French citations 
are taken from Ms. B published by Baker. 


5. This occurs in vv. 762-765,El primer anyo sson tan duros 
Commo piedras de muros/ Despues fueron alvos e blancos/ 
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chaic usage of the adjective albo, the thirteenth century poems : 
nevertheless reveal that the adjective albo was still very much “3 
‘alive’, at least during the first third of the century. 2 


Como ssi del dia fuessen amassados/ {italics mine). The Span- 
ish poet is referring to the loaves of bread, Mary's sustenance 
in the desert (The corresponding passage in the French ver- 
sion of Ms. B (vv. 683-684) "li premier an devinrent dur/ com 
se fussent piere de mur/" contains no reference to the color 
of the loaves of bread.] The word blancos in the phrase alvos 
e blancos must be considered as a misreading on the part of 
the copyist, for the word blandos, since the following line,” 
commo ssi del dia fuessen amassados" logically requires an 
antecedent indicating the concept "soft". The phrase alvos e 
blancos is redundant here and makes little sense, while alvos 
e blandos fits not only the logic, but the rhyme as well. 


See note 5. 
See note 5. 


See note l. 


. The texts of Berceo cited are the following: 
1. From BAE No. 57 Abbreviation 
a) Vida de San Millan [pp. 65-79)..... San Millan 
b) Loores de Nuestra Sefiora[pp.93-100}Loores 
c) Duelo que hizo la Virgen Maria el- 
dia de la pasion de su hijo Jesu- 


Duelo 
d) Vida de Santa Oria, Virgen, 


. J. D. Fitz-Gerald, La vida de Santo Domingo de Silos 
ar Gonzalo de Berceo, edition critique, Paris, 


3. A. G. Solalinde, fed) El sacrificio de la misa, Madrid, 


Residencia de Estudiantes, 1913..... Sacrificio 


. A. G. Solalinde ,{ed]Berceo, Vol. I, 
Milagros de nuestra sefiora, 3ed. Ma- 

drid, Espasa~-Calpe, 1944 Clasicos 

Castellanos 44 Milagros 
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9 
Oria 
: 


The place name Penna Alba is documented as early as 
1075. See R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espanol, 3 ed., 
Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1950,(p. 103} 


These are; 
Santa Oria 47ab,"Salieron tres personas por essas 
aberturas cosas eran angelicas con 
blancas vestiduras 


Santa Oria 118ab, "Vido venir tres virgines todas de 


una guisa Todas venien vestidas de 
una blanca frisa 


Santa Oria 143ab, "Eran estas compannas de preciosos 
varones Todos vestidos eran de 
blancos ciclatones 


Santo Domingo 232ab, "Con almaticas blancas de finos 
ciclatones en cabo dela puente 
estauan dos barones 


Santo Domingo 68lcd, "Paroseli delante vna forma non 
poca, vestia vna almatica mas 
blanca que la toca 


San Millan 306abc, "El coro de los martyres que por 

ten Christo morieron Que por salvar 
las almas las carnes aburrieron 
Con sos amitos blancos progession 
li fizieron; 


Milagros 880abc, "Tenie en la cabeza corona mui onr- 
rada, De suso una impla blanca e 
mui delgada A diestro e a siniestro 
la tenie bien colgada (italics mine) 


12. I do not here include the two instances in which albo oc- 
curs as part of a place name (Santo Domingo 679a and 
669d). The two authentic instances of the adjective albo 
are thus Loores 133b and Santa Oria 52b. The sixteen in- 
stances of the adjective blanco are; Santa Oria 30c,47b, 
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118b, 143b; Santo Domingo 230c, 232a, 681d; San Millan 
168b, 306c, 437d, a; Milagros 600b, 880b; Duelo 53b; 
and Sacrifico 175c. 


13. I include within these four occasions the dimunitive alu- 
jllo. The edition cited is that of J. Ducamin, Juan Ruiz, 
Libro de buen amor, Toulouse, 1901. 


14. Cf. the use of the similar phrase in the 1lth century men- 
tioned in Footnote 1. 


15. See J. Cejador y Frauca,(ed)Juan Ruiz, Arcipreste de 
Hita. Libro de buen amor, Ma rid, La Lectura, 1913 Vol. 
[, note to str. 739. [Clasicos castellanos 14} 


Cf. the use of the place name PeTia Alba in the poetry of 
Berceo, note 10. 


The citation in question. "El rey ouo gran pesar/Cuando 
esta rason oya,/ E non podia fablar/ Con grant enojo que 
auia./Ssu noble color perdio/ Asaz ffermosa e alua, E atal 
se le boluio/ Commo ffoja de la malua./ (gtr. 100, 101, in 
BAE No. 57]taken from a passage in which the poet is tell- 
ing of the youthful Alfonso XI, is based upon a similar pas- 
sage in the Libro de Alexandre, str. 23, [ed Willis), "El 
jnfant Alexandre quando lo fue asmando/ camjosle la col- 
or fue todo demudado/ maguer blanco era negro se fue 
tornado. Thus where the Alexandre poet had blanco the 
writer of Alfonso XI had alvo, and where the Alexandre 
poet had negro we find in turn the expression commo ffoja 
de la malua. 
~~ “TY believe that the rare occurrence of the adjective 
albo here as compared with blanco in the Alexandre may 
be due in large measure to two factors. First of all, the 
author of the Poema de Alfonso XI did not copy his sources 
exactly, but rather adapted and varied them. Secondly, the 
Poema de Alfonso XI has many Portuguese forms both 
medially and at the end of verses. The existence of these 
Portuguese forms, whether due to the fact that the poet 
was a disenfranchized Portuguese who wrote Castillian 

(as the opinion of Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos 
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and Yo Ten Cate, [see Yo Ten Cate, Poema de Alfonso XI, 
Tomo L, Amsterdam, Swets and Zeitlingen, 1942, p. XIII] 
or due to the fact that the poem is thought to have origin- 
ally been written in Portuguese, (as is the opinion of Men- 
€ndez Pidal and Fitzmaurice Kelley, among others) doubt- 
less accounts for this last appearance of the adjective albo 
in the Spanish poetry of the fourteenth century. 


The poems and large fragments included under consider - 
ation here are: Poema del Cid, Misterio de los reyes 
magos, Disputacion del alma y cuerpo, Vida de Santa 
Maria Egipciaqua, Razon de amor, Libro de lor reyes de 
oriente, Roncesvalles, All of the known poetry of Berceo, 
(10 poems), Libro de Alexandre, Libro de Apolonio, Poema 
de Fernan Gonzalez, Historia troyana en prosa y verso 
{verse sections}, de Alfonso XI, Proverbios morales del 
Rabi Sem Tob, Poema de Yuguf, Libro de miseria de omne, 
Proverbios de Salamon, Gozos de la Virgen, Poesias del 
Canciller Pero Lopez de Ayala [ed. Kuersteiner], Trac- 
tado de la doctrina, Revelacion de un hermitafio, Danza de 
la muerte, Cantar de Rodrigo. 

The adjective albo occurs in four of the above, name- 
ly, in the poetry of Berceo, in the Vida de Santa Maria 
Egipciaqua, Libro de buen amor, and in the Poema de Al- 
fonso XI. 


The adjective blanco occurs in the Poema del Cid, Vida de 
Santa Maria Egipciaqua, Razon de amor, Poetry of Berceo, 
Libro de Alexandre, Libro de Apolonio, Poema de Fernan 
Gonzalez, Vida de San Ildefonso, Libro de buen amor, 
Poema de Alfonso XI, Proverbios morales del Rabi Sem . 
Tob, Poema de Yucuf, Poesias del Canciller Pero Lopez 
de Ayala, Revelacion de un hermitafio, and in the Cantar de 
Rodrigo. 
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